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[Plate VII] 

Before giving an account of the excavations undertaken 
at Oeniadae in 1900, notices of which have been given in Am, 
J. Arch. vol. V, 1901, p. 97, and Suppl. to vol. V, p. 26, it 
has seemed best to write a short history and description of the 
topography of the city, so that all the essential facts concern- 
ing it, being here gathered together in one place, may be kept 
clearly in mind. 

Oeniadae in Acarnania, although a large city and an impor- 
tant factor in certain phases of Greek history, lacks the singer 
or historian to celebrate her own greatness, so that we are left 
with only a few scanty references in the narratives of writers, 
who were interested, not in Oeniadae, but in those who opposed 
her from time to time. From these references it is possible to 
form only a patchwork, the pieces of which represent strife and 
contention with other Greek states. Concerning the long 
periods between these events, we have no record to tell us of 
the inner life of the city. Furthermore, even in the troublous 
times, no one citizen of Oeniadae came to be of such promi- 
nence as to be deemed worthy of mention by the historians. 
Our excavations have afforded the first names of citizens of this 
town. 
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The history of Acarnania as a whole has been written by 
Dr. Eugen Oberhummer,i and may be read in his work ; but 
here the sequence of events for Oeniadae in particular is all 
that I wish to consider. 

The name Oividhai^ in its real signification, is a folk-name, 
but we find the form continually used as the name of the city ; ^ 
the Doric genitive, OlvtaSdv^^ of this form is found on the 
coins of the city in company with a representation of the bull- 
headed god, Acheloiis, who seems to have been the patron deity 
of the city. The name Oma? was applied to the region or dis- 
trict governed by the city.* From this selection of names, 
Curtius sees^ traces of Ionian influence, because the lonians 
were the introducers of the vine ; he therefore concludes that 
the Acheloiis region was the seat of the ancient vine culture in 
Greece.^ The discussion of lonians or Curetes as settlers of 
this district would lead us too far afield — the first recorded 
myths relating to the spot are Dorian. 

Alcmaeon, the son of Amphiaraus, the Argive, being pursued 
by the Furies because he had murdered his mother, fled from 
Argos and came to Psophis in Arcadia. Here he married 
Alphesiboea, the daughter of King Phegeus, but, finding no 
rest from his remorse, he consulted the oracle at Delphi. The 
priestess told him that he would be free only in that place which 
was wholly new, and which the sea had lately brought to light 

1 Oberhumraer, Akarnanien . . . im AUertum (Munich, 1887). Cf. R. Weil, 
* Oeniadae,' in Beitrdge . . . A. Wilmanns gewidmet (Leipsic, 1903). 

2 Cf. Livy, XXXVIII, 11,9: '^ Oeniadae cum urbe agrisque." The variant 
spelling Olveidbai is used by Hippocr. Epid. v. 3; Schol. Soph. Track. 510; 
Steph. Byz. s.i?., and Suidas, s.v, 

3 The genitive form OlvLabav is found also in So^h. Track. 610, and the scho- 
liast on the passage says, air' Oipeiaddv: dirb AirwXfas i} ovtcos Oiviat irdXis ' AKapva- 
vias di ^s pel 6 'Axe\<?os • ir\'t)6vvT lkCjs dk XdyeraL. This is the only authority for 
the simple form OlviaL for the city. 

4 Cf. Sckol. Thucyd. II, 102 ; Steph. Byz. s.v. ; Suidas, s.v, Oiveidd'ns Kal 
Olveiddai^ 6vofxa iSvovs. . . . Olveids * irbXis. 

5 Cf. Curtius, Ion. p. 29. 

^ The v^rines of Oeniadae, together with those of Leucadia and Ambracia, were 
noted in later times, and were recommended to one of the Ptolemies by Apollo- 
dorus, a doctor. Cf. Pliny, Nat. Hist. XIV, 76. 
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after the murder of his mother. Alcmaeoii found such a place 
near the river Acheloiis, probably at the site of Oeniadae, since 
this situation best suits the tale. He made his dwelling there, 
taking as his wife, Callirrhoe, the daughter of Acheloiis. By 
her he had two sons, Acarnan and Amphoterus ; the former of 
these became the eponymous hero of the country,^ and Pausa- 
nias says that those who were formerly called Curetes were 
now called Acarnanians. Pausanias (II, 2, 3) also tells us that 
at Corinth the nymph Pirene was considered to be a daughter 
of Acheloiis. These myths, connecting Corinth and the Ache- 
loiis region, probably signify close trade relations by the con- 
venient sea-route between these places and consequent early 
enmity to Athens, which we see exemplified throughout the 
earlier historical period. 

Oeniadae 2 was one of the first cities to develop in this 
region, and when, in the fifth century B.C., we first meet 
it in history, we find it a strongly fortified, walled town. 
Pausanias (IV, 25) gives us this first peep at Oeniadae, when 
he tells the history of the Messenians. The Messenians, ex- 
iled from their own country, had been established at Naupactus 
by the Athenians. In 456 or 455 B.C. they made an expe- 
dition against Oeniadae with apparently no other motive than 
to show their courage. The inhabitants of Oeniadae were 
driven within their walls and the Messenians made such a vig- 
orous assault against them by undermining the foundations, by 
using scaling ladders, and by means of other engines of war, 
that the citizens were glad to capitulate and to march out under 
a truce, so as to avoid being made prisoners of war. .The Mes- 
senians held the town peaceably for a year, but the Acarna- 
nians then collected a large force from all their cities with the 
intention of making an expedition against Naupactus. In the 
end, however, they preferred to confine their attentions to 

1 Of. Pans. VIII, 24, 4 ; Thucyd. II, 102, 4. 

2 The Homeric Nericus, aKXTj iiireipoiOy known also in classical times, has been 
located by Dr. Dorpfeld at Hagios Georgios, on a promontory opposite to, and 
somewhat south of, the Hellenic city of Leucas. Remains of polygonal walling 
and ten towers survive; cf. J. U.S. 1901, vol. XXI, p. 342. 
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the Messenians at Oeniadae. These Messenians sustained a 
siege of eight months with great bravery ; at the end of that time 
their provisions failed them, and one evening they cut their 
way out through the Acarnanian army and escaped to Naupac- 
tus. Pausanias (V, 26, 1) thinks that, in commemoration of 
this campaign, the Messenians set up at Olympia the statue of 
Victory made by Paeonius of Mende, but later writers have 
discredited his view. 

It was only a short time after these events, probably in the 
latter part of the year 454 B.C., that the Athenians under Peri- 
cles set out from Pegae, a Megarian town on the Corinthian 
Gulf, with fifty triremes ^ and one thousand hoplites. Pericles 
first subdued Sicyon in the Peloponnese and then sailed to 
Acarnania, where he laid waste the country and besieged Oenia- 
dae, but finally departed without taking the city.^ All the 
other cities of Acarnania Pericles had brought over to his 
side (^7rpoar)ydy€TO^ Diodor. XI, 85). Either at this time, 
or a few years later, the Athenians seem to have established 
a settlement in Acarnania, which they named from their own 
city ; ^ this was probably held but a short time and was soon 
given up. 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, all the Acarna- 
nian cities took sides with Athens, excepting only Oeniadae 
and Astacus. Since the time of Pericles, Oeniadae had been 
isolated from the other cities of the region, and still retained its 
sympathy for Corinth and Sparta. In the summer of 429 B.C. 
the Ambracians and Chaones, together with some other semi- 
barbarous tribes, planned an incursion into Acarnania and per- 
suaded the Spartans to send them aid. The Spartans sent 

1 Plutarch (Pericles^ 19) says one hundred triremes. 

2 Cf. Thucyd. I, 111, 2 ; Plut. Per. 19 ; Diodorus, XI, 85, and XI, 88, 1. 
Diodorus, in the passages cited, merely gives two accounts of the same events, 
but assigns them to different years. Cf . also Aristid. I, 585, ed. Dind. : OUa 5e els 
Olviddas ' AKappdvo)v dia^dvras, <bs o»)k ^p eXeiP^ dpax<^P'^0'aPTas JlepLKX^ovs (TTparrf- 
yovPTos. 

^ Steph. Byz. s.V. ' Adijpai . . . €^86firj ' AKappapias, cjs ATj/xi^rptos, ' Adr)paiovs iv 
r5 Kovp'/iTiSi KTicravras trdXiv* Ad-iipas irpoaayopevaai. (Cf. Oberhummer, p. 89.) 
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their admiral, Cnemus, with a fleet, and he, without waiting for 
an additional fleet which was expected from Corinth, resolved 
his command into a land force and joined the Ambracians, 
Chaones, and the allied tribes. This army, on their march 
southward from the Ambracian Gulf, took the town of Lim- 
naea, and finally arrived before Stratus, then the largest city of 
Acarnania. The army was drawn up in three divisions to 
attack this town, the barbarian tribes being stationed in the 
centre. These last made a rash attempt against the city before 
the signal for a concerted attack was given, and in consequence 
were defeated by the people of Stratus. Cnemus immediately 
retreated with his force and made his way out of the country 
by way of Oeniadae,^ whose citizens assisted him. 

In November of this same year, the Athenian fleet under 
Phormio, who, while using Naupactus as a base, had destroyed 
the Peloponnesian fleet which Cnemus expected from Corinth 
and Sicyon, sailed around to Astacus, and from this point an 
expedition was sent into Acarnania, which accomplished little. 
It was deemed inexpedient to make any demonstration against 
Oeniadae, because winter was at hand and the marshes would 
soon be impassable ; the fleet, therefore, sailed away to Nau- 
pactus and immediately afterward to Athens. ^ 

In the following summer (428 B.C.), Asopius, the son of 
Phormio, led an expedition against Oeniadae, but met with no 
success,^ and from this time onward no direct attack was made 
against the city, although Demosthenes, the Athenian general, 
later made incursions into Acarnania.* 

In the summer of 424 B.C. Oeniadae voluntarily joined Demos- 
thenes and was received by him into the Athenian league along 
with the other Acarnanian cities,^ and we hear no more of it in 
the course of the Peloponnesian War. 

The great physician, Hippocrates, seems to have practised at 
Oeniadae, probably near the end of the fifth century, for he 

1 Of. Thucyd. II, 80-82 ; Diodor. XII, 47, 4. 

2 Cf. Thucyd. II, 102-103. * Of. ibid. Ill, 94, 1 ; III, 114, 2. 

3 Cf. ibid. Ill, 7, 4. 5 Cf. ibid. IV, 77, 2. 
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mentions six cases of diseases which he treated there ; ^ none of 
these, however, are cases of malarial fever, as one would be 
inclined to infer with Oberhummer, but indigestion, inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and ulcers on different parts of the body are 
included. 

During the Corinthian War in 394 B.C., Oeniadae was used as 
an observation station by the Athenians, from which they might 
sally forth to cut off the traffic through the gulf of Corinth. ^ 
In the large inscription, CI, A, II, 17, dating from 378-377 B.C. 
and telling of the formation of the new Athenian confederacy, 
Oeniadae is probably included among the Acarnanians as a 
whole in the list of allies, since all Acarnania was now under 
Athenian control. 

After Greece had come under the sway of Macedonia, Oenia- 
dae again appears as a combatant with a combination of all 
Aetolia against her.^ This happened in 330 B.C., when Alexan- 
der was absent from Greece in Asia, and he was so angry that 
he threatened personal vengeance on the Aetolians for their 
harshness toward the citizens of Oeniadae. The inhabitants 
came back to their city again in 324 B.C., when all banished 
peoples were permitted to return to their homes. 

In 314 B.C., when Cassander made a kolvt^v iKKKrjaiav for this 
region, most of the Acarnanians went to Stratus, but the people 
of Oeniadae with some others settled at Sauria,^ a town which 
has been identified with the present village of Palaeo-Manina 
situated on the west bank of the Acheloiis some distance above 
Oeniadae. 

In the following year the Aetolians, together with Aeacides 
of Epirus, ravaged Acarnania, and Cassander sent his brother 
Philip against them.^ Philip administered two defeats to 
Aeacides, the second being close by Oeniadae. The city did 

1 a. Hippocr. I.e. Of. Oberhummer, p. 118, n. 1. 

2 Cf. Xen. Helh IV, 6, 14. 

8 Of. Diodor. XVIII, 8, 6 ; Plut. Alex. 49. 

* Cf. Diodor. XIX, 67, 4 : Olvidbat, dk Kai rives AXXoi ffvvTJXeop iirl ^avpLap, Aepieis 
8^ fjL€0 irdpup eis 'AypLviov. 

5 Cf. ibid. XIX, 74, 3-6 ; Paus. I, 11, 4. 
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not remain long at rest, for soon after the death of Pyrrhus, 
in 272 B.C., it became Aetolian again ; this was at the time of 
Alexander II. ^ 

A long period of quiet followed, until, in 220 B.C., when 
Philip V of Maeedon was only seventeen years of age, the 
Aetolians under Dorimaehus of Triehonium rose in arms. A 
conference was held at Corinth, and all the other allied states 
declared for war against the Aetolians, the Acarnanians being 
especially eager. Philip, in 219 B.C., came out of Macedonia 
and marched through Thessaly to Epirus, where he took the 
fort of Ambracus. He then continued' his march along the 
northern shore of the Ambracian Gulf to Charadra (now 
Salaora), where he was met by a force of Acarnanians, con- 
sisting of two thousand foot and two hundred horse. With 
these and his own army Philip went against Phoetia (now 
Porta, in central Acarnania), which city marked the north- 
western boundary of Aetolian power in Acarnania. In two 
days he took the town, proceeded to Stratus on the Acheloiis 
(now Sourovigli), and then continued southward on the west 
bank of the Acheloiis to Metropolis ^ (now Rigani), which 
town he burned. From Metropolis Philip crossed the river 
to Canope, and again proceeded southward to Paeanium ; this 
town he took by storm, and all the materials used in its walls 
and buildings were transported by way of the river to Oenia- 
dae. The Aetolians in Oeniadae became frightened on the 
near approach of Philip and evacuated the citadel. Philip 
held the town while he made some incursions into Aetolia 
across the river, and even undertook some improvements in 
its fortifications, which are to be discussed later. He was 
finally obliged to discontinue his work, and to hasten back to 

1 Cf. Polybius, TI, 45, 1 ; IX, 34, 7 ; Justin, XXXVIII, 1, 1. 

2 It seems that the territories of Metropolis and Oeniadae on the western side 
of the Acheloiis were contiguous, for a bronze stel^ has been found at Thermus, 
bearing an inscription which settles the boundaries of these two cities. Cf. 
UpaKTiKd, 1898, p. 107. This inscription is placed in the first half of the third 
century b.c, and, of course, Oeniadae then held Sauria (Palaeo-Manina) , which 
was not far from Metropolis. 
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Macedonia to repel an invasion by the Dardani.^ Phoetia and 
Oeniadae were thus brought back into the new Acarnanian 
league, and so were lost to the Aetolians.^ 

In 211 B.C., the Romans came as allies to the Aetolians; the 
praetor, Laevinius, went to Zacynthus, Oeniadae, and Nasus, 
and gave the last two back to the Aetolians.^ Six years later, 
in 205 B.C., the Aetolians made peace with Philip at Phoenice 
in Epirus, but Oeniadae and Stratus remained in their hands. ^ 
In 196 B.C., at the Isthmian games, came the proclamation of the 
freedom of the Greek states, but not until 189 B.C. did Oeniadae 
become Acarnanian again. The Romans also gave Leucas and 
Anactorium to the Acarnanians, and said that the Echinades 
Islands, at the mouth of the Acheloiis, were to be cultivated in 
common by the Acarnanians and the Aetolians.^ Not long after 
(167 B.C.), all Acarnania came under the sway of the Roman 
republic, and thenceforth the historical identity of Oeniadae is 
lost. Such, then, are the detached fragments of history, from 
which we gain only a faint idea of the continuous history of the 
city. When or why the site was abandoned we do not know. 

The site of the ancient city is definitely fixed by Thucydides 
(II, 102), who says that the Acheloiis empties into the sea just 
beyond the town, and surrounds the city itself with water. 
Strabo (X, 2, 21, p. 459) mentions Oeniadae and the Acheloiis, 
and says : " There is a marshy lake at Oeniadae, which is called 
Melite ; this has a length of 30 stadia [^.g. 5.55 km.] and a 
breadth of 20 [i,e, 3.70 km.]. Another, called Cynia, is 
double the size of this, both in length and breadth, but a third, 
Ouria, is much smaller than either. Cynia gives out into the 
sea, but the others lie about half a stadium inland." Melite is 

1 Cf. Polybius, IV, 65. 2 cf. Livy, XXVI, 24, 6. 

3 Cf. ibid. XXVI, 24, 14 ; Polybius, IX, 39, 2 ; Justin, XXIX, 4, 7. Nasus 
was probably an outer fortification of Oeniadae, and may be identified with a 
small island in the swamp, Lezini, which now has a chapel of the Panagia. 

4 Cf. Livy, XXIX, 12. 

5 Cf. Dionys. Hal. Ant. Bom. I, 51 ; Polybius, XXI, 32, 14 ; Livy, XXXVIII, 
11,9. 
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the modern swamp of Lezini surrounding the site of Oeniadae, 
while Cynia and Ouria seem to be best identified with the 
lagoons near Mesolonghi. Scylax, the geographer, in his itin- 
erary (§ 34), mentions the city of Astacus on the coast, then 
a harbor, the river Acheloiis, and the city of Oeniadae, to 
which one sailed up by way of the Acheloiis. 

In the face of such evidence as this, it seems impossible for 
one to go far wrong in identifying the site of Oeniadae in 
modern times ; yet Cyriacus of Ancona, who travelled through 
this region in 1436, calls the village of Manina, which lies some 
distance up the Acheloiis, by the name of Cassiope, an ancient 
city of Epirus, near the sea between Pandosia and Nicopolis. 
(The ruins are now at the village of Kamarina, and are de- 
scribed by Leake.) He then proceeds to Trigardo (Oeniadae), 
which he describes accurately under the name of Azylea, a city 
which has been identified with the ruins at Kandila, near the 
coast of Acarnania, opposite the island of Kalamos.^ Even 
Dodwell,^ who should have known better, being at a loss for a 
name for the fine ruins at Kyr Irene on a mountain side far 
over to the east of the Acheloiis in Aetolia (now identified as 
New Pleuron), tries to show that they marked the site of 
Oeniadae, although the evidence from the ancient writers is 
entirely contradictory. ^ Colonel W. M. Leake, of course, 
made the correct identification of Oeniadae with Trigardo, or 
Trikardocastro, a low, flat-topped hill, rising island-like from 
the marshes about five kilometres west from the village of 
Katoche (J) K.aro'xrf) ^^^ oi^© and a half kilometres from the 
Aspropotamos (Acheloiis), which bends toward the west at 

1 Cyriacus of Ancona, § 40: *'Ad vii. Idus Febr. (1436) vidimus in Epiro 
prope Acheloi fl. ostia Civitatem magnam, & vetustissimam Azyleam, quam 
incolae Trigardon vocant, moenibus undique lapidibus magnis, atque mirabili 
architectura inunitam. habet duas arces turritas in angulis, & in medio civitatis 
theatrum xxx. gradibus altitudinis, portum ad meridiem in conspectu Itaci 
Insulae, & antra in Urbe duo profundis, & altissimis ex integro saxo rupis munita, 
& elaborata manu mira artif." Cf. Weil, I.e. p. 352. 

2 Dodwell, Classical and Epigraphical Tour through Greece (1819), vol. I, 
pp. 99-100. 

3 Cf. Polybius, IV, 65. 
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Katoche. Katoche, lying on the west bank of the Aspro, has 
the remains of a Venetian castle, and at one time was a large and 
prosperous town, the head of the district ; under the Turkish 
domination and in later times it has considerably deteriorated 
both in size and in general appearance. The site of Oeniadae was 
abandoned, apparently at an early period, for the site at Katoche, 
since the hill of Trikardo shows no evidences of mediaeval occu- 
pation, except in one instance, which will be noted later. 

The name Trikardo, which was given to the site in the 
Middle Ages, probably has reference to the three highest ele- 
vations, which rise from the main body of the hill, viz. the for- 
tified acropolis toward the south, the high hill near the eastern 
side, and the hill enclosed within the loop of the wall which 
extends farthest northward.^ 

The walls of the ancient city, which are built along the 
brow of this flat-topped hill and follow the conformation of 
the ground in its various turnings and ascents or descents, are 
still well preserved; they are polygonal in style of masonry, 
the large blocks being beautifully fitted to one another. The 
wall of circumvallation has a width of 2.50 m., the space 
between the two facing courses of masonry being filled with 
small stones. At intervals of two and a half metres the wall is 
bound laterally with cross-walls, so that the long wall is really 
made up of a series of small blocks. This arrangement is well 
seen at the extreme northern corner of the enclosure. The lack 
of straight lines and the many reentrant angles, formed by the 
vagaries in the course of the walls (about 6.50 km. in length), 
obviated the necessity of using towers in the ancient circuit, 
and where these are found, they are of regular Hellenic masonry 
and probably of later date. At a height of about four metres 
in the main wall a horizontal course finished the polygonal work, 
and probably crenellated battlements surmounted this.^ 

The peculiar and remarkable feature in the construction of 

1 The map (Plate VII) is based on that contained in Heuzey's VAcarnanie^ 
but contains several additions and corrections, notably in the northern part. 
'-^ Cf. Heuzey, U Acarnanie, p. 440. 
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the walls is the number of gateways contained in their length ; 
these gateways embrace a variety of forms, ranging from the 
squared opening to the true-arched door and vaulted passage- 
way. Tliey merit a detailed description, and 1 sliall here treat 
them in order, beginning at the north of the enclosure on the 
western side of the small harbor. This harbor lies in an in- 
dejitation extendi nsf for some distance into the interior of the 




FiGTTRi: 1. — Gate 1 at Oeniadae. 



hill ; the city wall comes to an end at the steep bank on the 
western side of the entrance to this harbor, and does not extend 
around it.^ Heuzey indicates the principal gates by letters, 
but not consecutively ; I have merely numbered them in rota- 
tion from the point indicated. 

Gate 1 (Heuzey, Porte A), Fig. 1. — This gate is placed near 
an angle in the wall. The doorway is 2.08 m. in height and 

1 The details of this spot may best be seen on the plan of the Small Temple 
hereafter described (p. 203, Fig. 20). 
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extends through four courses of masonry. The opening is 
1.16 m. in width at the bottom, but only 0.70 m. at the top. 
The inward sLant of the two sides extends through the two 
upper courses ; the deviation from the perpendicular is consid- 
erably greater in the upper course than in the lower. Of the 
covering over the passageway only one stone remains in place ; 




Figure 2. — Gate 2 at Oeniadae. 



this is a rectangular block with a flat under surface, which 
laps over on the wall 0.25 m. at each end. 

The small gate, indicated on Heuzey's plan at a point in the 
extreme northern line of wall, does not now appear as such. 
Heuzey probably mistook a gap in the ruined wall, through 
which a modern path passes, for an ancient opening. 

Gate 2 (Heuzey, Porte B), Fig. 2. — This gate is at the 
northwestern side of the enclosure. It is 0.95 m. in wddth at 
the bottom, 0.65 m. in width at the top, and at present has a 
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height of about 2.30 m. Three blocks of masonry appear at 
the left of the opening m the outer face and four at the right ; 
the inward slant is only slight in the lowest course, but becomes 
a little more pronounced in each successive course above, so 
that the form of the opening is somewhat different from that 
of Gate 1. The passageway is perfectly preserved, and is cov- 




FiGURE 3. — Gate 3 at Oeniadae. 



ered by four flat cap-stones, laid side by side ; these are 0.55 m. 
in thickness, 1.50 m. in length, and their breadths from outside 
to inside are 0.50 m. + 0.80 m. + 0.50 m. + 0.60 m. 

Gate 3 (Heuzey, Porte C), Fig. 3. — This gate is only a short 
distance to the south of Gate 2. It has a width of 1.26 m. 
at the bottomland a height of c. 2.80m. Three courses of 
masonry appear at each side, and these form a vertical line ; 
from them springs a true arch, which forms a continuous vault 

1 Heuzey gives the width roughly as 1.60 m. Cf. VAmrnanie, p. 443. 
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covering the passage. This vault is made up of five courses ; 
it is destroyed at its outer end, and one of the four keystones 
lies on the ground in front of the opening. South of the pas- 
sageway, and more especially on the inside, the city wall is in 
a ruined condition, and the lack of any backing has allowed 
the first course of the masonry which forms the arch to spread 
outwards a few centimetres. This naturally allowed the key- 
stone to settle somewhat, so that to-day we get the peculiar 
effect of a pendant keystone, a phenomenon that was not 
originally intended. Heuzey recognizes that this effect is acci- 
dental, but curiously enough he does not seem to perceive its 
cause, for he complains that the arch is lop-sided and that the 
curve lacks the desired symmetry. That Heuzey overlooked 
the slipping outward of the lower course of the arch as the 
cause of this asymmetry, is shown in the drawing accompany- 
ing his remarks. In this drawing the side line of the gateway 
is represented as unbroken throughout ; aside from this one 
defect, the sketch shows the gate as it now exists with the 
clinging ivy covering the gray blocks of stone with a thatch of 
leafy green. 

Gate 4 (Heuzey, Porte D), Fig. 4. —From Gate 3 we cross 
a low hill and descend to a marshy spot on the level of the 
plain, where traces of the wall disappear and afterward follow 
the wall where it ascends a long slope on the western side of 
the enclosure. At the top of this slope the wall is interrupted 
by a steep, projecting bluff; the fourth gateway is found 
about 100 m. below this bluff. The opening is 1.30 m. in 
width at the bottom and 1.18 m. at the top, the regular slope 
of the sides being scarcely perceptible. The doorway at pres- 
ent has a height of 1.78 m. The passageway is covered by 
three flat blocks ; the block forming the lintel is cut up 
slightly at a distance of 0.50 m. from the outside, but its total 
width is 0.80 m. ; the other two blocks are respectively 0.78 m. 
and 1.06 m. in width. Corresponding to the upward cutting of 
the lintel, we find the side walls also cut back, thus making the 
passageway slightly wider and higher than the outer opening. 
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The cuttings probably formed a stone framework for a wooden 
door secured in position by crossbars. At each side, just back 
of the cuttings, is a rectangular hole about one metre from the 
ceiling ; that to the right measures 0.12 m. x 0.14 m. and ex- 
tends far into the wall, while that on the left side measures 
0.12 m. X 0.11 m., but is only 0.10 m. in depth. The bar 
across the passage, used for fastening the door, could thus be 
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Figure 4. — Gate 4 at Oeniadae. 

pushed back into the wall out of sight when it was not in use. 
In the ceiling, just inside the doorway, is a circular hole, 
0.11 m. in diameter and 0.07 m. in depth ; this is to the left 
of the centre.^ One other hole is found in the left wall of the 
passage, some distance from the entrance ; this is much larger 

^ Similar arrangements are found in gate at Palaeo-Manina, opening into 
the main enclosure from the small court near the Achelolis. The covering of 
the passage ascends in steps, a phenomenon which is without a parallel at 
Oeniadae. 
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than any of the others, and measures 0.42 m. in length, 0.24 m. 
in height, and 0.11 m. in depth. Excavation would be neces- 
sary to determine the character of the floors of these passages, 
which are all more or less encumbered with rubbish. 

Gate 5 (Heuzey, Porte G), Fig. 5. — This gate is close to 
the southwestern curve or angle of the city wall. Its sides 
have a decided, but regular slope, the opening measuring 




EiGURE 5. — Gate 5 at Oeniadae. 



1.12 m. in width at the bottom and 0.83 m. at the top. The 
present height of the gateway is 1.78 m. ; the passage is 2.15 m. 
in length and is covered by three flat blocks. Heuzey's sketch 
of this gateway is incorrect ; there is no small stone close under 
the lintel at the right, and the lintel laps much further into the 
wall at each end than he represents it ; moreover, the lintel does 
not have the decidedly wedge-shaped appearance that he gives 
it. It is 0.42 m. thick at the left end and 0.38 m. at the right. 
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Gate 6 (Heuzey, Porte E), Fig. 6. — This gate is around the 
corner from Gate 5, at no great distance from it. It is 1.18 m. 
in width at the bottom, 1.05 m. in width where the sharp in- 
ward slope begins at a distance of 0.85 m. from the top, and at 
the top only 0.45 m. The passageway is perfectly preserved, 
and is covered by five flat cap-stones ; at the outside end the 
passage is 2.50 m. in height. Heuzey again errs in his sketch 




Figure 6. — Gate 6 at Oeniadae. 



of this gate, for the sharp inward slope begins midway of the 
second block from the top on the left side and forms a distinct 
angle in the stone. Heuzey makes the slope begin at the 
bottom of this stone. 

Gate 7 (Heuzey, Porte F), Fig. 7. — From Gate 6 we descend 
along the southern line of wall into a deep hollow, and after 
following the wall for some distance up the opposite slope we 
come to Gate 7. This gateway represents the second true arch 
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that we have met and differs only in size from Gate 3 ; the width 
at the bottom is 1.15 m., and the height of the opening is t\ 
2. 30 m. The stones in the arch are 1 m. in length, but only one 
band of them is preserved. Of the wall one large block rests 
in a precarious position on top of the arch, and the wall is 
also in a ruined condition at each side, so that unless meas- 




FiGURE 7. — Gate 7 at Oeniadae. 

ures are taken to preserve it this gateway will probably be 
destroyed in a few years. 

Gate 8 (Heuzey marks this merely Petite Porte), Fig. 8. — 
Continuing up the slope from Gate 7, we next come to a small 
gateway, near an angle in the wall, where Heuzey supposes a 
tower to have been built. The passage is nearly filled with 
earth, so tliat the approximate height of the opening cannot be 
determined. At the top the width is 1.12 m., the sides evi- 
dently sloped slightly. At the outer end the passageway is 
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ruined ; but at the inner end two massive blocks are in position 
over the opening, with a small opening between them. Beyond 
these blocks, near the outer end of the passage, the sides were 
dressed with an inset in the same way that we noticed in (nite 4. 
Beyond Gate 8 the wall makes its southernmost loop, and at 
the southern ano^le are seen the foundations of a large tower,i 




Figure 8. — Gate 8 at Oeniadae. 



constructed of regular masonry ; the sides of this tower are 
about 13 m. in length. From this tower there extends toward 
the northeast both the main wall of the city and also the 
remains of a second wall, which diverges from the main wall 
and returns to it again about 100 m. further on, thus enclosing 
a small space outside the main wall. This second wall is in a 
ruined condition, and the stones used in its construction are 
unfinished and are much smaller than the blocks of masonry 

1 Cf. Heiizey, L' Acarnmue, p. 441. 
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used in the main wall. The stones are not fitted to one 
another, but seem to have been simply piled one upon the 
other. Another wall of similar construction, beginning at this 
large tower, extends down the slope toward the south for some 
distance, but traces of it are soon lost. The dating of these 
walls will be discussed later. 

On his plan Heuzey indicates a small gateway through 
the main wall into the enclosure made by the wall of small 
stones first mentioned, but an examination now reveals no 
traces of such; the main wall is hopelessly ruined at this 
point, and the large blocks of masonry lie about in wild 
confusion. 

The highest part of the enclosure is now near at hand ; this 
acropolis is separated from the rest of the city by a second wall 
inside the main wall. The space enclosed is not great in ex- 
tent, and could never have contained more than a small force. 
The hilltop is not entirely surrounded by walls, for on the outer 
side toward the plain they were not needed, excepting one 
small section toward the north, since on this side the rock falls 
away precipitously. On the side toward the city, however, we 
find a massive wall of beautiful polygonal construction, stoutly 
buttressed at its projecting angles by five mighty towers of 
regular Hellenic masonry, knit into the polygonal construction 
of the main wall and apparently a later addition to the struc- 
ture.^ The enclosure is entered through a narrow doorway 
between two towers ; the wall is fallen here, and only one fin- 
ished side of the gate can be seen. A few paces inside the 
gate we come upon a large cistern, hewn out of the rock. On 
ascending to the farthest projection of the enclosure, we find 
the only mediaeval remains on the whole site — these are small 
walls, evidently dating from Turkish times, for they are con- 
structed of small stones deeply imbedded in mortar. The walls 
could have served only as foundation walls for a building, and 
it is interesting to discover that the acropolis is called to 
iraXdri by the natives of the district. 

1 Cf. Heuzey, L^Acarnanie, p. 441. 
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Gate 9 (Heiizey, Grande Porte). — On descending from the 
acropolis toward the northeast, we find in the hollow at the 
foot of the hill the ruins of the largest of all the gates of 
the city. The whole top of this gateway has fallen, so that we 
have no means of judging its form, and consequently no photo- 
graph is given. The passage is 3.73 m. in width, and the wall 
is here strengthened so as to give it a length of 5.70 m. In 
the right wall of the passage is a large rectangular hole, 
1.15 m. from the ground ; this is 0.75 m. in height, 0.45 m. in 
width, and 0.22 m. in depth. This gateway was probably the 
main entrance to the city from the east and from the plain 
toward the Acheloiis ; it could easily accommodate wagons, 
and evidences of a broad roadwaj^, with a lower retaining wall, 
are seen at intervals on the slope outside the wall of the city. 
This roadway turned in a curve down the slope to the east and 
so reached the plain below, where the modern road to Katoche 
begins. No towers were necessary as an additional protection 
to this great gateway, for on its eastern side the city wall 
turns at a right angle, and so ran for some distance parallel to 
the roadway and close by the side of it. 

The wall of the city continues from this point along the crest 
of the hill on its eastern side, and is not interrupted by gate- 
ways for a long distance, until it begins its steep descent at the 
northeastern part of the enclosure. 

Gate 10 (Heuzey, Gate H), Fig. 9. — This gate comes at the 
foot of a steep bluff just inside the city wall. The opening is 
1.41 m. in width at the bottom and 1.17 m. at the top. The 
entrance is crowned by a false arch^ formed by two large 

1 Examples of these false arches are numerous in Acarnania, and it will not he 
out of place to cite a few of them here. The largest specimen that I have seen is 
the so-called Avloporta or water gate, opening out toward the Acheloiis from the 
lower fortifications at Palaeo-Manina (Fig. 10). This gate has a width of 2.51 m. 
and a height of about 4.50 m. ; the sides of the gate slope inward slightly. The 
stones of the arch are 1.28 m. in thickness. They do not actually meet in the 
centre, but are covered by a cap-stone, which is still in place. Heuzey gives an 
illustration of this gateway and shows two great blocks crossing the passageway. 
One of these has fallen since his time (1856), but the other at the inner end of 
the passage is still in place ; it is a mammoth beam of gray limestone, 0.67 m. in 
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blocks of stone cut upward in a curve and meeting over the 
centre of the opening. The arch appears only at the front ; 
the passage is covered by two flat blocks. The sides continue 
to incline inward back of the arch, so that the passage meas- 
ures only 0.98 m. in width at the top. The total height of the 
passageway is about 2.52 m. 
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Figure 9. — Gate 10 at Oeniadae. 



A short distance down the slope north of Gate 10, Heuzey 
indicates a small gateway. The wall is ruined at this point, 



width, 0.95 m. in thickness, and 3.85 m. in length. These details will not be 
considered out of place here, inasmuch as the gateway is liable to further disso- 
lution at any time. 

Further up the Achelotis, at Sourovigli (the ancient Stratus), near the south- 
eastern corner of the enclosure, is another gate of this same style with the pas- 
sage arched throughout, and still farther northward at Karavassaras on the 
Ambracian Gulf, in the long wall descending from the acropolis to the seashore, 
are other examples (Fig. 11) ; these are arched only at the entrance. Karavas- 
saras probably marks the site of the ancient Heracleia, as Oberhummer states 
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and a modern path passes through a gap in it, so that it is 
extremely doubtful if there was ever a gateway constructed 
here. The wall of the city now continues down the slope and 
ends in the marsh near a spring of fresli water. 

At some point in this slope, Heuzey represents a branch wall 
extending from the main wall of the enclosure across to the 




Figure 10. — Avloporta at Palaeo-Manixa. 



large tower at the corner of the fortifications of the port. 
These fortifications lie between the two extremities of the city 
wall, which we have now followed throughout its entire circuit. 

(p. 38) ; the identification with the ancient Limnaea does not suit the notices in 
ancient writers. Heuzey (p. 353) tells of another of these arched gates at Kom- 
boti in central Acarnania, and Leake (Northern Greece^ III, p. 524) mentions 
one at Kamarina in Epirus. A similar type is found at Assos in Asia Minor 
(cf. Ayn. J. Arch. vol. I, 1897, pi. v). How the type originated it is difticult to 
imagine ; possibly the original gate was cut in this style to afford additional head 
room for persons passing in and out, and the style was perpetuated. More 
probably they were copied from the true arches. 
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No such wall as Heuzey indicates really exists ; in indicating it 
the wish was father to the thought, for it seems natural to 
expect some such connection. But no trace can be found of 
the wall branching from the main wall, and the corner tower is 
complete in itself and shows no traces of being joined to any 
exterior wall. True, there are some blocks forming a line for 




Figure 11. — Gate at Karavassaras. 



some eighty metres from the tower, but these are not parts of a 
fortification wall, and, after these come to an end, there is a 
long gap with no traces of masonry. When we next meet with 
foundations, they extend at a different angle from the preced- 
ing line, and the end toward the tower is a square, finished 
piece of masonry, showing that there could have been no con- 
nection with a preceding wall. This wall probably served as a 
retaining wall for the terrace at this point. Beyond this point 
no other parts of a wall appear before one reaches the main 
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wall of the city. If, by any chance, such a continuous wall as 
Heuzey indicates ever existed at this point, there would be but 
little excuse for the large tower in the fortifications of the port, 
for it would then be inside the wall of the city. From all the 
evidence of the remains, it appears that the fortifications of the 
port were separate and complete in themselves, and the small 
enclosure, which they formed, lay jnidway between the extended 
lines of the main wall of the city, like a pebble in tlie claw of a 
crab. The walls of the city, extending from the acropolis, were 
thus in the style of exaggerated cr/ceX??, or " Schenkel-mauern " 
(to use the German expression), such as may be seen in the ruins 
at Karavassaras on the Ambracian Gulf ; the small gaps between 
these walls and those of the port were amply protected ; that 
on the west was occupied by the harbor, and that on the east 
was closed by the impassable marsh. 

We may now examine the fortifications at the port, indepen- 
dently of the Ship-Sheds at the southwest corner, which are 
treated separately by Mr. J. M. Sears, Jr. The accompanying 
sketch (Fig. 12) gives all the measurements and affords one a 
better idea of the enclosure than could be gained from a verbal 
description. The walls are polygonal in style, the same as those 
of the main circuit, but the two towers, namely the larger one 
at the southeastern corner and the smaller one farther to the 
north near the gateway into the enclosure, are of squared 
Hellenic masonry. It is interesting to note that each of 
the four straight lines of polygonally constructed wall is 
broken at some point in its length, so as to form a slight 
projection; this seems to have obviated the use of towers in 
the original plan. 

By far the most interesting feature of these fortifications is 
the large arched gateway in the eastern line of wall (Fig. 13). 
The width of the passage is 3.44 m., and its height about 
2.85 m. The passageway (2.97 m. in length) extends ob- 
liquely through the wall, inclining toward the north. At a 
distance of 0.70 m. back, on the northern side of the passage, 
is a projection parallel with the face of the wall ; this is 
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Figure 12. — Plan of the Fortifications at the Harbor of Oeniadae. 



0.48 m. in thickness, and projects 0.55 m. into the passage- 
way. Leake ^ says that this projection corresponded to a 

1 Cf. Leake, Northern G-reece^ vol. Ill, pp. 5591 Leake's sketch plan of the 
fortifications at this point is very inaccurate, as may be seen by a comparison of 
the accompanying reproduction (Big. 14) with my plan (Fig. 12). 
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retiring on the other side of the passage, but I did ]iot lind 
tliis to be tlie case. 

Just back of this projection into the passageway is a liole 
used in fastening the gate ; this measures 0.26 m. in height, 
and is 0.22 m. in width at the top, but midway on its right 
side an angle is formed, and the lower half is only 0.18 m. in 
width. On the other side of the passage are two smaller 




Figure 13. — Arched Gateway in Fortifications at Oeniadae; 
Looking Outward. 

holes. The opening of the passage is covered by a nearly semi- 
circular arch, made up of nine stones ; ^ it seems to me, con- 
trary to Leake's opinion, that the passage was not arched 
throughout, for no trace of vaulting appears on the side walls, 
which are preserved to a height above the spring of the exist- 
ing arch. Above the top of the arch appears a small quadran- 
gular window, bounded by three stones resting on the horizontal 
course of masonry, which continues the wall above the arch. 

1 Another similar gate is found in the ruins at Kekhropoula (Palaerus), a few 
hours west of the town of Leucas. 
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This may have been merely a port for commanding a view from 
the wall directly above the gate ; it seems unlikely that it could 
have given light to the passageway, as Leake thought, for, if 
the passage was covered, that was impossible ; and, further- 
more, was absolutely unnecessary. The possibility suggests 

itself that a stone may 
have been lost out of this 
opening, and that it was 
not originally intended 
for a window ; this, how- 
ever, is not probable. 

At the present time no 
other gateway into the 
enclosure is preserved, 
but if we examine the 
drawing (Fig. 15) which 
Cyriacus of Ancona ap- 
pends to his description 
of Trigardo, the exist- 
ence of another seems 
probable. This drawing can be nothing else than a view of 
the ship-sheds, looking toward the southeast. The five uprights 
cut in the rock are shown as they exist to-day, and also the 
rock-hewn side at the right, pieced out with polygonal masonry.^ 
At the left is seen a section of wall with a gateway, which is 
evidently in front (i,e, to the west) of the back wall of the 

iThe inscription 'ApLarrLSas, given "by Cyriacus, was not observed by me, 
because, when last at Oeniadae, I had not seen this drawing. Cf. C.L G. 1796 ; 
Lebas, II, no. 1037; Bezzenberger, Beitrdge, VII, p. 247. I am now, however, 
able to give additional information, through the kindness of Mr. D. M. Robinson, 
who visited Oeniadae in April, 1903, and, at my request, examined the surface 
of the natural rock which forms the southern wall of the ship-sheds. He found 
letters at a distance of about 9 m. from the rear wall of the ship-sheds, and about 
1.50 m. down from the top of the native rock. The letters are about 0.17 m. 
in height, and extend over a space of 1.50 m. Remains of five letters can be 
made out : first P, then I, some of the strokes of ^, an upright stroke forming? I 
or part of T, and finally, clearest of all, an equilateral A. These letters (of the 
fourth century b.c. or later) were roughly cut, and the traces are now so faint 
that no exact measurements can be taken. Weil, I. c. p. 352, is thus in error. 



Figure 14. — Leake's Plan of the 
Fortifications at the Harbor of 
Oeniadae. 
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Figure 15. — Drawing by Cyriacus of Ancona. 



ship-sheds, and so cannot be a representation of the wall and 
the gate that has already been described. Cyriacus shows the 
doorway, covered by a true arch, and it seems likely that it 
was built, where we now find a gap in the western wall, near 
the wattled hut of the peasant who here tills a small garden 
and watches over his swarms of honey bees; this is the only 
spot in the small circuit where the wall is totally destroyed. 

The whole enclosure represents one of the 'Hwo citadels 
guarded by towers at their angles," which Cyriacus mentions ; 
but, although the acropolis has towers at nearly all its angles, 
here at the port there is a tower at only one corner. ^ A sec- 
ond in this circuit is found just to the left of the large arched 
gateway in the eastern wall ; this is now in a ruined condition, 
and but one corner of it is preserved. The large tower at the 
southeastern angle (called KOfCKLvoirvpyo^ locally) is well pre- 
served ; it is constructed with squared courses of Hellenic 
masonry about 0.75 m. in height (Fig. 16). Above the first 
ten courses, which appear above ground, is a narrower project- 
ing course, and above this the thicker courses continue again. 
The tower is preserved at one angle to a height of 11.88 m.^ 

1 Cf. Schillbach, 'Ausflug nach Oeniadae in Akarnanien,' Zeit. d. Gesell. fur 
Erdkiinde zu Berlin, 1872, vol. VII, p. 110. Schillbach mentions this large 
tower as the best preserved of three, and says that it stands between two others. 
No clear traces of a tower are now evident to the west of the large one, but one 
may have stood just above the ship-sheds. Leake's sketch (Fig. 14) may be 
interpreted as representing such a tower to the left of the large tower — in that 
case he omits the one near the arched gateway. Possibly Schillbach and Leake 
mistook the projection in the wall for the foundation of a tower. The irregular 
lozenge-shaped space at this point really serves as a small acropolis for the for- 
tifications of the port. 

2 Cf . F. Noack, ' Untersuchungen und Aufnahmen griechischer Stadt- und 
Burgruinen im westlichen Lokris, Aetolien und Akarnanien,' Berl. Phil. Woch. 
vol. XVII (1897), p. 700. 
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Above the projecting course are traces of two embrasures in 
the front face of the tower and of one at the side. Inside the 
tower lie some blocks which have squared cuttings to receive 
roof or floor beams. 

One passage in Polybius (IV, 65) has given rise to much 
discussion concerning the dating of the walls at Oeniadae, and 
it is necessary to examine this closely in order to get a clear 




Figure 16. — Large Tower in the Fortifications at the Harbor 
OF Oeniadae. 



understanding of the facts ; whether or not the questions can 
be definitely settled is another matter. Polybius tells us that 
when Philip V made his incursion into Acarnania in 219 B.C., 
he took a number of cities and finally the small town of 
Paeanium. " Of this he razed the whole wall to the ground, 
and breaking up the houses, he set the lumber and the tiles on 
rafts, and then came down the river to Oeniadae with great 
ambition. The Aetolians first undertook to guard the citadel 
at Oeniadae, making it secure by means of walls and other 
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works ; but when Philip drew near, they became panic-stricken 
and evacuated the town. The king then took possession also 
of this city, and, setting out from it, he made an expedition 
against a certain strong town in the province of Calydon, 
called Elaus. This town was especially well fortified with 
walls and other works, for Attains had undertaken the for- 
tification of it for the Aetolians. The Macedonians took this 
town by storm and overran the whole province of Calydon, 
but finally went back to Oeniadae. And Philip, being struck 
with the happy situation (euKaipCav) of the place, among other 
things, for the crossing into the Peloponnese, undertook to 
fortify the city; for Oeniadae happens to lie near the sea at 
the extremity of Acarnania where it joins Aetolia, at about the 
beginning of the Corinthian Gulf. . . . With this end in view, 
he fortified the citadel by itself (rrjv d/cpav fca6 ' avrrjv r]a(\>aki- 
aaro)^ and then surrounding with a wall both the dockyards 
and the harbor together, he tried to join them to the citadel 
(^avvdyjraL 7r/3o? Tr)v dfcpav^^ using for the work the materials 
from Paeanium." Philip, however, was obliged to hurry away 
without completing his work. 

The question is, What are we to regard as the work of Philip 
in the walls of Oeniadae as they now stand? 

Leake ^ considered the towers as later additions to the walls 
and so as the probable work of Philip. Mure^ follows Leake 
in his conclusions, but neither of these two made a thorough 
examination of Oeniadae or of other Acarnanian sites. Heu- 
zey,^ although considering the towers of squared masonry as 
later additions, thinks that the wall of small stones near the 
acropolis was the hurried work of the Aetolians, and that the 
wall extending down the hillside from the great tower at this 
southern corner was the work of Philip. He thinks with 
Leake (loe, eit. p. 568) that Philip was trying to connect the 
acropolis with a supposed port on the Acheloiis, which is here 

1 Northern Greece, vol. Ill, p. 563. 

2 Journal of a Tour in Greece^ vol. I, p. 109. 
^ U Acarnanie^ pp. 441 f. 
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one and a half kilometres distant. Oberhummer (cf . his note 
on p. 162 of his work) agrees -with Heuzey. It is, of course, 
possible that Oeniadae had a port on the Aeheloiis, but we 
have no direct evidence of the fact. Cyriacus, in his descrip- 
tion, indeed, says that Trigardo had " a port toward the south 
in view of the island of Ithaca," but he is describing Trigardo 
itself, and does not refer to something a long distance away. 
He may be mistaken in his direction, and refer to the harbor 
at the northern end of the city; a view of Ithaca is com- 
manded from a point near this harbor, as well as from any 
other high part of the city,^ but, at the best, its outline can 
just be made out against Cephallenia lying behind. Heuzey, 
however, makes no mention of this statement by Cyriacus as 
a support for his theory. 

Noack 2 says that in Acarnania, where the walls of cities are 
constructed in the polygonal style, the towers are always made 
with horizontal courses, and that there can be no difference in 
age, for they are knit together, and the towers do not go 
through the wall and project inward, but project outward only. 
He mentions the large tower at Kekhropoula (Palaerus), ex- 
isting to a height of 10 m. and constructed of quadrangular 
courses against a wall of polygonal masonry. At Palaeo- 
Manina I have seen, near a gateway in the acropolis, a large 
tower constructed with horizontal quadrangular courses. The 
walls at Palaeo-Manina are polygonal for the most part, but 
near this gateway such is not the case. (Fig. 17.) The tow- 
ers at Oeniadae spring directly from a fine polygonal wall, 
and some polygonal blocks even run out into the tower, as 
though the main wall had been broken and the tower inserted ; 
whether this is the case at Palaerus is doubtful. (Cf . Fig. 16.) 

Let us now sift the evidence for ourselves. Polybius says 
that the Aetolians did some work toward fortifying the acrop- 
olis ; this may very well refer to all the walls of small stones 

1 This harbor opens out toward the northwest in a straight line with the open 
sea south of Leucas, between that island and Ithaca. 

2 Cf. Berl. Phil. Woch. 1897, p. 700. 
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which we have seen in that vicinity. Next, Philip fortified the 
citadel by itself ; notwithstanding Noack's general conclusion 
that walls of polygonal masonry and towers of squared Hel- 
lenic courses were constructed simultaneously in any given 
city of Acarnania where instances are found (for his arguments 
are not final i), we may suppose that the towers of horizontal 




Figure 17. — Gateway in Acropolis at Palaeo-Manina. 



courses at the acropolis were made by the Macedonian king, 
since they resemble the towers at the port, which we shall 
now consider. 

According to Polybius, Philip next surrounded the harbor 
and the dockyards with a wall. Why should we follow Leake 

1 Noack draws a general conclusion from instances which are not all alike. 
To say, in addition, that the towers and wall are knit together is not an argu- 
ment, for, if the towers at Oeniadae are of late construction, they would cer- 
tainly then be bound into the main wall. That they do not pass entirely 
through the wall is also a point in favor of their later construction. 
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and Heuzey in forsaking the plain example of harbor and 
arsenal before our eyes in the northern part of the city and go 
searching for one on the Acheloiis a long distance away ? 
Polybius probably has reference to the towers and other repairs 
that Philip made in the ancient walls at this point. Inside the 
large tower at the southeastern corner of enclosure at this har- 
bor was found a broken tile (Fig. 18, a), stamped with the 
name of Philip — <l>tXt'7r[7roy]. The letters are 0.02 m. in 
height, and their style is of the third century B.C., even if the 
name is not really that of the Macedonian king. I assume that 




Figure 18. — a. Tile found in Large Tower, b. Tile found in 
Ship-sheds. 



this tile does refer to King Philip and that it formed part of 
the roof of this tower. In the ship-sheds, far below this 
tower, was found another fragment of tile with the same stamp 
(Fig. 18, 6), and I take it that this also came from the tower, 
since it is more likely that a tile from the tower would fall 
down into the ship-sheds than that one from the ship-sheds 
should find its way up to the tower. 

Philip next undertook to join the works at the harbor to 
the citadel, and used the materials taken from Paeanium, which 
probably included stones from the walls. Here we find the 
cause of all the theorizing in the writers already mentioned, 
for no one seems to have noticed that, as I have already shown, 
the fortifications at the port are not, and never have been, 
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connected with the acropolis, for they are not joined to the 
main wall at any point. 

It may be that Philip tried to extend the wall which runs 
down into the swamp north of Gate 10, but did not complete 
it before his departure for Macedonia. In the materials from 
Paeanium (which had a circuit of less than 1290 m.) he would 
probably have at hand both quadrangular and polygonal blocks 
from the walls ; the walls of that town may have had the outer 
face of quadrangular blocks and the inner of polygonal, as is 
the case in the walls at Karavassaras. Philip may have used 
these quadrangular blocks for his tow^ers. 

Still another remarkable feature of the site of Oeniadae is 
constituted by the two great natural cisterns, which excited 
the admiration of Cyriacus. The larger of these is on the 
western side of the city, near Gate 2 ; the other is on the east- 
ern side not far from the theatre. Both are outside the walls 
and at a great depth below them, but water could be drawn up 
from the depths by a person standing on the plateau above. 
The line of the city walls is broken at both these points, for 
the precipitous descent rendered fortification unnecessary. The 
cisterns now show little evidence of having been worked by 
hand, as Cyriacus says they were in his day. They are known 
to the natives as 97 jJUKpr) \d/jLta and rj rpavrj \d/jLta ; these 
names would indicate that some folk-tales were connected with 
them. Dr. Schillbach,^ who saw these cisterns in 1857, says 
that an innkeeper in Katoche told him that formerly a stair- 
case, hewn out of the rock, led down into one of them, but 
about ten years before (^i.e. c. 1847) the rock had been broken 
away and carried the whole stairway down into the cavern. 

The water in the cisterns remains constant at about the level 
of the marshy plain. The larger of the two has a diameter of 
about 60 m. ; its depth I had no means of determining. 

Other small cisterns, now dry and filled with rubbish, are 
found throughout the enclosure, and at different points all 
over the surface of the plateau traces of buildings are to be 

1 Cf. Zeit. d. Gesell. fur Enlknmle zu Berlin, 1872, vol. VII, p. 110. 
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seen ; this is particularly the ease just southwest of the theatre, 
where some long lines of walls may mark the site of the agora. 

A necropolis is indicated on Heuzey's plan just outside the 
northernmost projection of the walls, because the peasants 
called the place '9 ra fivrifiara. No traces of buildings or 
tombs now appear, and the whole ridge at this point seems to 
be nothing but bare rock. 

The excavations, which are hereafter described, were made 
at what were considered the five most promising points, but 
there are other spots where digging could be carried on with 
equal or possibly greater profit. 

The insalubrity of the situation of Oeniadae probably catised 
its desertion in the Middle Ages, but in early times, as Leake 
says,^ compared with the protection which the swamp gave the 
city, the general health was a question of small importance. 
Leake is of the opinion that the swamp could never have been 
drained to any extent ; but we know that there must have 
been a deep channel connecting the harbor at the north of the 
city with the sea, and, furthermore, the swamp formerly did 
not come so close to the city, for the bath-house, at the inner 
end of this harbor, must have been above the level of the water, 
whereas the soil about it is now boggy, and during the excava- 
tion water flowed in in such quantities as completely to fill the 
excavated space in a few days. 

As Thucydides has said,^ it is wellnigh impossible to make a 
campaign against Oeniadae in the winter ; we learned this to 
our sorrow when the rains broke in January, and the trip 
to and from Katoche was made through mud and water ankle 
deep. The few wandering Vlachs retire from the plain at this 
season, erect their small wattled huts at Trikardo, and find 
abundant food for their droves of pigs in the acorns from the 
oaks with which the site is covered. These oaks form the 
southern outpost of the great forest of velani, which covers 

1 Leake, Northern Greece^ vol. Ill, p. 664. 

2 Thucyd. II, 102, 2 (6 'AxeXc^os) &wopov wotet {firb rod vdaros iv xet/uww 

(TTpaT€^€LV. 
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the uplands of Acarnania between the Acheloiis and the 
seashore. 

It is in the springtime that the full beauty of the site can 
best be appreciated. The oak grove is then a sea of green, 
rippling in the sunlight ; the earth is covered with grass and 
flowers — narcissus, yellow sage, daisies, and asphodel. Great 
green lizards scuttle through the grass ; snakes bask lazily on 
the rocks in the sunshine, and flocks of goats and small herds 
of buffaloes roam about cropping the herbage ; the whole 
scene seems a fit setting for an idyll by Theocritus. 

Benjamin Powell. 
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